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THE THREE NEPHITES IN POPULAR TRADITION 
by Wayland D. Hand 


INCE Christianity had not spread beyond Europe and, except 
sporadically, beyond the fringes of Asia and Africa until after the 
great body of popular Christian lore had formed, legends of un- 

dying witnesses to Christ’s ministry, like so many other oral Christian 
traditions, have been confined largely to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

To legends of this kind, of which that of the Wandering Jew 
is perhaps the best embodiment, can be added a striking parallel from 
the Americas in person of the Three Nephites. Not wishing, like the 
remaining nine of Christ’s Nephite disciples, to die at the end of the 
normal span of life (72 years), these three, according to the Book of 
Mormon account, desired at the hands of their Lord the privilege of @ 
continuing their ministry until His return. 

Although the peregrinations and deeds of the Three Nephites must 
have lived in oral tradition, we cannot conjecture to what extent, since 
the scanty information we do have is gleaned wholly from canonical 
sources. Circumstances concerning their special appointment, the change 
wrought in their physical being,’ their investure with power to with- 
stand the ordeals of prison, entombment, fire, and wild beasts,’ together 
with a brief summary of their early ministry, are set forth in the 28th 
chapter of III Nephi. This book in thirty chapters covers roughly the 















*For a good general study of this legend vide Moncure D. Conway, The Wandering 
Jew, New York, 1881, and the more technical treatment of Leonhard Neubaur, Die 
Sage vom ewigen Juden, Leipzig, 1884, which he further elaborates in Zetischrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XXII (1912), 33-54. Neubaur also gives valuable bibliographi- 
cal aids to the voluminous literature on this subject: “Zur Bibliographie der Sage vom 
ewigen Juden,” Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekswesen, XXVIII (1911), 495-509 [this I have 
not seen], and “Zur Geschichte und Bibliographie des Volksbuchs von Ahasverus,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, V (1914), 211-223. Cf. also Stith Thompson, Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature (“Indiana Studies,” XXII), V, 183, and Archer Taylor, to 
whom I am indebted for critical assistance in this study, Modern Language Notes, 
XXXIII (1918), 394-398. 

*III Nephi, 28: 1-12. 

*Ibid., 28: 12-17, 37-40. 

‘Ibid., 28: 19-22, Cf, IV Nephi, 1: 30-33. 
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period of the Messianic dispensation. In the following book, IV Nephi,’ 
one finds only passing reference to the Three Nephites. These references 
contain, unfortunately, nothing but hints as to their acta. Mormon makes 
(ca. 325 A. D.) allusion to the three disciples in his own record,’ telling 
of having seen them before they were withdrawn because of the wicked- 
ness of the inhabitants of the land. In a final memorandum (ca. 400 
A. D.) Moroni,’ son of Mormon, also avers having seen them before 
their withdrawal. 

Viewed purely in the light of the Book of Mormon account, the 
Three Nephites are vague and unsatisfying figures. The fact that the 
scribe was expressly forbidden to reveal which three’ of the Twelve vol- 
unteered to tarry does not in and of itself satisfactorily explain their lack 
of individuality, because the other nine, on whose identity no ban of 
secrecy fell, are likewise without individualized character.” Moreover, 
the casual or summary references to ministrations of the Three leave 
unanswered such common questions as: did they travel together? were 
they recognized by those to whom they came? did they prophesy? what 
was the nature of the miracles wrought ?, etc.” 

From this meagre portrayal in Nephitish scripture there can scarcely 
have been preserved to adherents of Mormonism a well-defined picture 
of the Three Nephites, either as to their individuality or to the exact 
nature of their spiritual offices. This lack of information accounts in 
large part, no doubt, for the fanciful notions which many devotees of 
Mormonism have concerning them and their supposed present-day visita- 
tions among the living. It is little wonder that the folk, with only sug- 





‘IV Nephi, 1: 14, 30-33, 44, 46. 

*Book of Mormon [13th book of the Book of Mormon, written by Mormon and his 
son Moroni, curators of the historical records], 1: 13-16, Cf. III Nephi 28: 26. 

“Mormon, 8: 10-11. 

‘III Nephi, 28: 25. 

*We do, however, have the names of the Twelve: Nephi, Timothy (brother of Nephi), 
Jonas (son of Timothy), Mathoni, Mathonihah, Kumen, Kumenonhi, Jeremiah, Shemnon, 
Jonas, Zedekiah, Isaiah (III Nephi, 19: 4), and a record of their deeds [these references 
apply particularly to those of the nine]: III Nephi 12: 1-2, 13: 25, 18: 1-17, 19: 4-36, 20: 
1-6, 26: 17, chapter 27, 28: 1-3, IV Nephi, 1: 1, 5, 13, Mormon, 3: 19, 9: 22, Moroni, 2: 
1-3 et passim. Commissions were made to them, and executed by them, as a body, and there 
is no reference to individual activity. This lack of personal characterization is hardly 
typical of the Book of Mormon. Most personalities of consequence, from powerful kings 
and prophets like King Benjamin and Samuel the Lamanite, to Korihor, the atheist, are 
vividly portrayed. 

*Miracles wrought on behalf of others, as listed in IV Nephi, 1: 5, 13, were per- 
formed by the Twelve, whereas those listed in III Nephi, 28: 19-22 and IV Nephi, 1: 
30-33 refer particularly to the Three, and deal with miracles resulting in the release of 
the persecuted errants.. Cf. note 4 above and the text to which it refers. On this point 
reference r to III Nephi, 28 in the 1920 edition of the Book of Mormon, the tertus 
receptus, is somewhat misleading. 
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gestions combed from historical record or lingering in folk reminiscence, 
but with no fixed pattern to direct its creative energies, should, when left 
to its own devices, have enlarged upon these suggestions in potentially as 
many ways as there are levels of folk thinking. 

Stories about the Three Nephites run into the hundreds, and from 
a sampling of them I am able to make certain general observations. A 
characteristic vagueness beclouds the purpose of their visits, although 
they seem to come either as individual suppliants seeking food” or respite 
or as benign ministrants to assist in times of sickness” and crisis.” As 
noted, the Three Nephites in most cases appear singly," and except for 
mysterious arrivals and disappearances deport themselves much as or- 
dinary humans and are usually indistinguishable from them as to appear- 
ance and speech.” Rarely, if ever, do they divulge their identity or reveal 
bits of information that would clearly stamp them as extra-mundane 
beings.” As a typical example of these legends I cite a story supplied by 
a professional man, who heard it from a second party: 


“A stranger appeared at a humble home asking for food. He 
was given the last bit of food in the house and departed, after which 
the housewife noticed that the food was still there. Stepping to the 


“The visitor is usually represented as being a light eater and preferring simple food, 
also as showing due appreciation for the courtesy. 

*As typical examples of such spiritual offices I cite the following: A stranger de- 
scribed as “an elderly man, with white hair and beard, clean, neatly dressed, straight as 
an arrow, and altogether respectable in appearance and respectiul in manner” after 
having eaten a meal at the home of a lady whose husband was away, learned that a boy, 
M—, had a toothache. “It will trouble you no more,” said the visitor. The pain ceased 
and the visitor left abruptly. In still another case the strange visitor offered expert 
advice on the treatment of erysipelas and helped a child cut a tooth. 

*An extremely unusual rescue by such a ministrant from the perils of a shale slide 
near Brighton, Utah, is related by MMB in the Juvenile Instructor [Salt Lake City], 
LVI (1921), 584. 

“I know only two cases in which the Three are thought to have appeared together. 
I cite one here and the other in note 20. DW—, an early church leader, was called upon 
to perform some church service, but had two days’ farm work to complete before he 
could leave. He worked hard the first day, and was to have sown plaster of Paris the 
second, only to find that it had been sown, so said the man’s nieces, by three unknown 
men, who sowed faster than anyone they had ever seen. Of interest here, since the 
number “three” is involved, is an account by Washington Irving (The Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, author’s revised [Isabefla] ed. 3 vols, New York (Putnam) 
1892, I, pp. 378-9) who relates that one of Columbus’s archers, pressing on ahead of the 
crew in a forest near the south shore of Cuba, encountered “a man in a long white 
dress so like a friar of the order of St. Mary of Mercy, that at first he took him for 
the chaplain of the admiral. Two others followed in white tunics reaching to their knees, 
and the three were as fair-complexioned as Europeans.” 

“Frequently, however, the visitants are reported as wearing a beard (often white), or 
possessing other attributes of venerable age. One is reported as having worn old- 
fashioned clothing. 

“I have in my possession a copy of a letter written by a Mrs. ME— in 1909 who 
claims that a mysterious visitor announced himself as “I am one of the Three.” This is 
the only case I know, but there are likely others on record. 
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door she saw no one and noticed that there were no tracks in the 
newly fallen snow.” 


Another one, told by an elderly lady, is a bit more vague, but is 
nevertheless typical: 


“While walking along a country road on which there was no one 
in sight, I was accosted by a man who wanted to know the direc- 
tions to —, a nearby settlement. He thanked me and vanished as 
mysteriously as he had come.” 


A third, related by a young rustic, emphasizes the superhuman speed 
with which the Three Nephites travel, and is but one of many such tales, 


“A couple touring in Idaho picked up a hitch-hiker, who im- 
mediately began telling of the calamities about to befall the world. 
When he had finished they turned around, but he was no longer in 
the back seat. Later they picked him up again and were amazed 
that he could have traveled faster than they.” 


In another cycle of these tales the stranger acts as a messenger (often 
unseen). Of these the most unusual one that has come to my attention 
deals with the reported delivery at Logan, Utah, of an important issue 
of the Newbury [England] Weekly News. The paper was printed May 
15, 1884, and handed to two girls by two elderly gentlemen, apparently 
unknown in the community, May 18, 1884." Another story, often elab 
orated and widely current, deals with the finding of bread and other foods 
by some hungry person (usually a missionary) away from home, who 
later finds out that on the same day he found the food it had disappeared 
mysteriously from his mother’s oven or larder. Strange people who de- 
liver food or other necessities to the needy are, of course, often regarded 
as these special messengers.” 


“This story may derive from a literary variant—as doubtless do many others that 
are orally disseminated—“No Footprints,” /mprovement Era, XXXIV, (1931), 231-232, 
which places emphasis on “newly fallen snow,” but which is otherwise without much 
point. Notwithstanding the fact that it was winter, so the account runs, the stranger 
wore a straw hat. 

*Professor M. Wilford Poulson, an able investigator of this type of lore, has sup- 
plied me with a variant from his valuable collectanea showing that this same tale is 
current in central Utah. 

*M. J. Ballard, Three Degrees of Glory, Ogden, Utah, 1922 [privately printed], p. 
30. Cf. note 18 and descriptive text. 

*Three men, unknown in a small settlement near O—, delivered a sack of flour to a 
destitute family, saying that the man of the house had ordered it. It later turned out 
that he had not, and the family, because of the peculiar circumstances surrounding the 
delivery, were wont to view the men as the Three Nephites. Professor Poulson, whose 
interest lies in tracing the dissemination of such tales, and especially in checking the 
reliability of sources, tells of the activities of one practical joker who left food on door- 
steps to see what construction would be placed on the benefice. The “Nephite’” in- 
terpretation was readily seized upon. 
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A story in some ways more reliable and more detailed than most 
stories dealing with these unusual characters was committed to writing 
and appeared serially in 1886 in a publication of the Latter-Day Saints.” 
The article did not bear the imprimatur, editorially or otherwise, of the 
church and there is in the article itself no attempt at interpretation beyond 
a hint that the mysterious preacher might possibly be one of the Three 
Nephites. The layman, rummaging through his theology for a plausible 
explanation of this curious event might well suppose him to be one of 
the Three, or perchance, John the Beloved. At any rate, I think the 
comparison sufficiently striking to abridge the story and introduce it 
here as one pertinent to our discussion. 

On a calm, sunny day of May, 1878, a clap of thunder resounded over 
the city of Lexington, Henderson county, Tennessee. The sound was 
heard distinctly for eight miles around and subsequent reports indicated 
that it had been heard as far as thirty miles. This phenomenon aroused 
much curiosity, since there was not a cloud in the sky and there was no 
storm after the thunder. On the afternoon of the same day there ap- 
peared near Lexington, the county seat, a strange man, of spare build, 
medium height, fair skin, dark brown curly hair, and a light beard of 
reddish cast. He was poorly clad. His appearance indicated that he was 
about thirty years of age. He announced a religious meeting to be held 
in the neighborhood that evening. Because of the unusual nature of his 
arrival, his apparent knowledge of roads and even paths in the fields, 
the meeting’ was well attended. He conducted the meeting alone, sang and 
preached in a manner unlike that of evangelistic preaching current at 
the time. At the conclusion of the meeting, when plied with questions, 
he said that his name was Robert Edge, and that he belonged to the 
Church of God. He refused to reveal whence he had come. At the soli- 
citation of the congregation he appointed other meetings to be held in the 
vicinity, and soon his fame as a preacher had spread far and near. In 
due time, by an exchange of notes and gossip, it was discovered that no 
one had ever seen him any distance from a place of worship, and that he 
was never seen until he arrived in the crowd or had assumed his place in 
the pulpit. Persons appointed to watch him lost track of him before he 
had proceeded far. He never inquired directions from one place to 
another, and yet always arrived according to appointment. A case in 
point: At the close of a certain meeting a stranger asked Mr. Edge to 


“H[yrum] Belnap, “A Mysterious Preacher,” Juvenile Instructor [Salt Lake City], 
XXI (1886), 57 ff, % fi, 91 ff, 98 ff, 126 ff. 
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speak at his house six miles distant the following Wednesday. The 
preacher accepted but, to the surprise of the host, did not ask him, nor 
anyone else, directions to his home. As usual he arrived at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

In his subsequent preaching Mr. Edge made allegations and attacks 
on various churches that brought him the ill will of many of his congre- 
gation and the animosity of the clergy. It was soon rumored that he 
might be a Mormon preacher. This he would neither confirm nor deny, 
More determined than ever to find out who he was, they commissioned 
one, Jones, a Baptist deacon, to find out the truth. Jones went to a 
house where Mr. Edge had eaten and proceeded at once to interrogate 
him. 

Mr. Jones—‘My friend, where are you from?” 
Mr. Edge—“From about six miles’ [meaning the next town 


where he had been]. 

Mr. J.—‘*What church do you belong to?” 

Mr. E.—“The Church of God, sir.” 

Mr. J.—“Where is it ?” 

Mr. E.—“In the United States.” 

Mr. J.—‘‘You have been speaking about one being ordained 
before he had the right to preach. By whom were you or- 
dained?” 

Mr. E.—“By Jesus Christ, sir.” 

Mr. J.—“Where ?” 

Mr. E.—“In Eternity.” 

Mr. J.—“How long have you been preaching?” 

Mr. E.—“About eighteen hundred years.”™” 


“At this point,” the article reads, “Mr. Jones sprang to his feet and 
walked away in disgust.” 


Mr. Edge gathered around himself a little flock of adherents, per- 
formed a number of healings, married couples and imposed his hands 
in blessings, but would not baptize the people. Harassed by a mob, 
Mr. Edge was forced to flee into Alabama, and later sent two letters of 
encouragement, one from Georgia and another from South Carolina, in 
which he mentioned plans of visiting England. 

Almost two years later members of the congregation strangely came 


into contact with Mormon missionaries and joined the Mormon church. 
Among the first party of missionaries, who had heard this curious story, 


=This statement, it is obvious, can scarcely be reconciled with others made to his 
adherents that he once lived in Texas, and had a wife and one child before embarking 
on his missionary labors. It awaits satisfactory explanation. 
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was Hyrum Belnap, author of the article who obtained, among other 
things,’ a deposition concerning Mr. Edge from Sireneous Reed and 
James Henderson Scott, which he reproduces in this article. 

To evaluate this story according to present critical standards of judg- 
ment, and with no adequate knowledge of the evangelistic and revivalistic 
wave that swept the Southern states in those years, or of the widespread 
belief in miracles among Mormons and other religionists of that time, 
would be at best to give a distorted view. We are dealing here, as with 
the many tales about these legendary and sainted personages of earliest 
Mormon history, neither with the sober facts of history set down by dis- 
interested witnesses, nor with the manifestations of religion on its highest 
philosophical plane, but with legend,” which after all, is the best em- 
bodiment of folk theology. Since, as Baring-Gould” has pointed out, no 
myth or legend is wholly without foundation, but rests upon some sub- 
stantial verity, it would be an interesting task to go to Lexington, Ten- 
nessee, after sixty years to try to establish from available sources upon 
what actual circumstance or set of circumstances this whole superstructure 
of legend has been reared.” 


University of California at Los Angeles 


*Many interesting stories and incidents relating to Mr. Edge were told by his follow- 
ers. The following is a good example: After the preacher’s departure, members of the 
flock were casually paging through S[ireneous] Reed’s Bible, and noticed that the sig- 
nature of Robert Edge appeared in Matt. 24: 31, where there is reference to a gathering 
angel. 

*T use the term “legend” here, and throughout this article, in its technical sense, 
viz., a tale referring to the deeds of saints or stories about religious characters. 

*Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, Boston, 1882, p. 24. 

*I am in receipt of a communication from Mr. Tillman Stewart, superintendent of 
the Henderson County Board of Education, who was kind enough to make inquiries 
among people who have first-hand acquaintance with the Edge case. He informs me that 
there are still circulating in the vicinity of Lexington many stories attesting the legendary 
character of Robert Edge. My thanks are due also to Mr. Vernon Larsen, who placed 
many transcripts of tales about the Three Nephites in my hands. 
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MORE “JOE BOWERS” LORE 
by Louise Pound 


Y note in the Southern Folklore Quarterly’ on the once widely 
M current overlanders’ song “Joe Bowers”’ cited two accounts of 
its composition for which I was indebted to J. A. Lomax’s 
American Ballads and Songs (1934). One was an article by Judge T. J. C. 
Flagg (a typographical error for Fagg?) in the Pike County (Missouri) 
News for June 27, 1899, suggesting as the author a Pennsylvanian named 
Johnson, a song writer and comic singer. The second account, from the St. 
Louis Republic, May 27, 1900, named a Frank Smith as the possible au- 
thor. To these I added a passage hitherto overlooked from H. C. Merwin’s 
Life of Bret Harte (1911) that gave the composer’s name as Frank 
Swift and moved back the date of the first printing of the song (in the 
second edition of Johnson’s Original Comic Songs) from 1860, the year 
given by Judge Fagg, to 1856. 

Professor J. Frank Dobie of the University of Texas, who is 
thoroughly versed in Western lore, kindly suggested to me after the note 
appeared that I consult the preliminary chapter entitled “The Missourians” 
of W. E. Connelley’s Doniphan’s Expedition, a book printed at Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1907, by an author active in the state’s historical society. 
Connelley devotes fourteen pages to a discussion of Joe Bowers, the 
character and the song. A footnote reads: 


Many people believe Joe Bowers was a real character of that 
name, and that he went to California as a forty-niner, where the 
ballad-maker had before him a genuine living Argonaut when 
he wrote the immortal song giving an account of his misfortune 
in love because of the fickle course of heartless Sally Black. 
But it is not likely that Joe Bowers was a man of flesh and blood. 
William Kincaid of Bowling Green, Mo., told Champ Clark that 
the character of Joe Bowers was drawn after a man named 
Abner McElwee, “who lived in Pike County, on Noix Creek, 
about midway between Bowling Green and Louisiana, many of 
whose relatives reside in that vicinity to this day. He was born 
in North Carolina, as were many of the pioneer settlers of Pike 
County. In 1849 Abner McElwee went to California with a 
company of Pikers, in which, among others were two of his 
nephews named Massey, one of whom, Tom Massey, is the 
‘Brother Ike’ mentioned in the song. Mr. Kincaid says that the 
plot of the song was imaginary, and thinks that the reason the 


"SFQ I, 13-15. September, 1937. - 
1 
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poet took Abner McElwee for his hero was that he was a tall, 
big-hearted, big-bodied, jolly old bachelor who was always 
going into mock heroics about a girl of ravishing beauty he had 
left behind in Pike.” 


In a later note Connelley includes a suggestion that a man known 
to the miners as “Squibob” was the author, thus adding a fourth 
(exclusive of Champ Clark’s Mark Twain and the possible reworker 
named English) to the three names suggested in the books of Lomax 
and Merwin. 


Champ Clark insists that it (Joe Bowers) was written by 
“Mark Twain,” but Mr. Clemens did not cross the Plains early 
enough to have written it. “Joe Bowers” had been sung in 
California for years before he arrived there. Meredith T. Moore, 
Cedar City, Mo., crossed the Plains in 1849 and again in 1852, 
He heard the song at least as early as 1854, and perhaps a long | 
time before that time. He thinks it possible that a man known | 
to the miners as “Squibob” (true name unknown) may have 
written it. He furnishes me a statement by a friend of his, 
which is to effect that the song was written by a Piker, “Joe 
Bowers,” whose name is not remembered, who went to Mexico | 
with Doniphan, and that it was sung by the soldiers; that it was 
carried to California by some Missourians who went on there 
with Kearny; that afterwards one English, of New Jersey, re- tl 
wrote the poem, changing it to suit him, and appropriated the | m 











old tune that Bowers had used. This statement further says | 4 
that the man known as Joe Bowers is buried in Chillicothe, Mo.,, | th 

but inquiries I have made there brought no response. Mr. 
Moore says that in California in the early days Missourians | 
were called “Pikers” indiscriminately and generally. T 
It is not known who wrote the song. Judge Thomas J.C.| ca 
Fagg, of Louisiana, Mo., went to California a few years ago] Jo 
and sought to trace the Joe Bowers ballad to its source. In San | lik 
Francisco he found a man who declared himself to have been | th 
well acquainted with the author of the ballad. The man said [ | 
that a variety actor and singer named John Woodward was the | ro 
or 


author. Woodward, he averred, wrote the lines and first sang 
them in San Francisco, and later, all up and down the coast. | yo 
For years, according to this authority, Woodward sang the song | he 
as his own. Hundreds of others took it up and the song soon | 44, 
spread all over the United States. of 


Then Connelley passes to a later account by Judge Fagg, written J of 


under the date October 5, 1906, which has especial interest. It dove- 
tails well with the Merwin account, and mentions again John Wood- § Um 
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ward, a fifth candidate for authorship, as the probable originator of 
the song. 


“I have the sworn testimony of an old actor connected with 
‘The Melodian,’ one of the oldest theaters in San Francisco, 
showing that the song, ‘Joe Bowers,’ was written by John 
Woodward, who was connected with Johnson’s Minstrels in 
1849 and the early fifties. He says the song was written by John 
Woodward, a member of that company, and first brought out by 
that company at the old Melodian Theater in San Francisco in 
1850. I got exactly the same statement from another man in 
San Francisco in 1898, who was at one time connected with the 
same company. This latter was a seedy specimen who called 
himself ‘Joe Ratler’—his real name I could not find out. Who 
John Woodward was I was also unable to find out. He went 
to California from Kentucky in 1849, and just simply dropped 
out of sight when the minstrel company dissolved. ‘Joe Bowers’ 
was simply a model Piker. 

It is probable that Woodward wrote the song. If not, then 
some one of his profession wrote it and sang it in the cheap 
shows common in California in the early fifties.” 


Among the various testimonies concerning the origin of the 
song, that in the last paragraph of Judge Fagg’s letter seems to be 
the most dependable. Fagg’s later account and that of Merwin were 
made independently, but they agree as well as should be expected. 
Apparently it was the singing of the ballad at the old Melodian 
theater in San Francisco that began or gave impetus to its cur- 
rency; witness its inclusion among Johnson's Original Comic Songs. 
The name Johnson, suggested in 1899 as that of the author, probably 
came from the name of the minstrel troup. Judge Fagg’s last-named 
John Woodward, though possibly his was a stage name, seems more 
likely to have been the real author than the Frank Smith of 1900 or 
the Frank Swift of 1911. That a song in oral tradition should undergo 
many ascriptions of authorship does not surprise collectors of folk- 
lore. In my own experience with Western songs one claimant, a 
youth of about seventeen, was not born until after the song, which 
he had adapted slightly, was in currency; another claimant of au- 
thorship changed the names and localities of a well-known song 
of his day; and a third gave me as of his own creation a variant 
of a song centuries old. 


University of Nebraska 
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TRACES OF ANCIENT GERMANIC LAW IN A GERMAN 
GAME-SONG 


by Paul G. Brewster 


in other types of folklore as well, there survive traces of many cus- 

toms, practices and rites long since discontinued. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting of these is the early system of trial and punishment, 
which one finds frequently occurring in folksong, particularly in the tra- 
ditional ballad. There come to mind at once “Sir Aldingar” (Child, No. 
59), “Young Waters” (Child, No. 94), “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows” (Child, No. 95), and “The Lord of Lorn and the False 
Steward” (Child, No. 271), as well as “Lady Diamond” (Child, No. 
269), “Lady Maisry” (Child, No. 65), and “The Cruel Brother” (Child, 
No. 11), in which the punishment lacks legal sanction. 

Games and game-songs of children, too, have preserved for us some- 
thing of the stern, hard rules of society in an early day, of summary 
vengeance meted out to violators of the code by kinsmen jealous of their 
honor, and of harsh penalties imposed by more lawful, though often arbi- 
trary and prejudiced, judges for infractions of commonly accepted stand- 
ards of conduct. Certain versions of “Judge and Jury,” particularly the 
German and the Swiss, illustrate admirably the way in which the tradi- 
tion of the severity of ancient law has been perpetuated in the play of 
children.’ The “thief” of the Swiss version flees, but is captured after a 
long chase. He is borne back in triumph to the king, who orders that he be 
beheaded, and the sentence is duly carried out in mimicry. “Oranges 
and Lemons” and some versions of “King and Queen” also preserve as a 
feature the king’s power of life and death over his subjects. 

The text of the German game-song upon which the present study is 
based was obtained from the writer’s mother, Mrs. Nancy E. Brewster, 
who played the game more than fifty years ago at the little Lutheran 
parochial school in Stendal, Pike County, Indiana. Known locally as 
“Annchen sass auf einen Stein,” the game was introduced into the 
community by a young German girl, Marie Sundermann, who had 


*W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, 1911 ed., p. 123. 
*Alice B. Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, U1, 25 f. 
*Newell, op. cit., p. 120. 
. ‘Other variants bear the titles “Ach, Anna sass am Breitenstein,”’ “Maria sass auf 
einem Stein,” and “Anna am Breitenstein und der Jager.” 
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[ is a commonplace that in folktale, folksong, and, to a lesser degree, 
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recently come over from Germany and who spoke no English what- 
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Stein. 


Sie kammte sich ihr gold’nes Haar, usw. 
Da kam der bose Bruder Karl 

Dann fing sie an zu weinen 

Das Messer war in Tasche’ 

Er stach das Messer in ihr’s Herz 

Das Blut es schot aus Annchen 

Dann kam der Bruder Benjamin 
Annchen war ein Engelein 

10. Der Karl er war ein Teufelein. 


© 
- 
becenneel 


The game was played as follows: The players formed a circle, with 
Annchen seated on a stone in the center. While those forming the ring 
marched around her singing verses, the three actors carried out in panto- 
mime the action of the song. Annchen sat combing her golden hair, 
seemingly unaware of the approach of the wicked brother Karl. As soon 
as he came to her in the center of the ring,’ however, she began to weep. 
He then pulled a knife from his pocket, stabbed her, and fled through the 
circle of players. Some of the latter rushed to the aid of Annchen, who 
was now lying on the ground. At this point the good brother Benjamin 
appeared on the scene, lifted her from the ground, and carried her out 
through the circle. Since boys and girls were not permitted to play to- 
gether, the parts of the brothers Karl and Benjamin were taken by girls. 


‘The air of the Indiana text is identical with those in Béhme, Deutsches Kinderlied 
und Kinderspiel, p. 546, and in Lewalter, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, p. 84. 
For these references and for those to Meier which follow, I am indebted to Professor 
Archer Taylor. 

*The im Tasche of stanza 5 should be in der Tasche or perhaps the more rhythmical 


in Tasche; in ihr Herz seems to be called for in 6, and the schot of stanza 7 should be | 


schoss. 

"At the beginning of the game, those forming the circle held hands. Later, however, 
they stood with hands at their sides, thus facilitating the entrance and the exit of the 
brothers. 
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Apparently this was once, and perhaps still is, a very popular game 
among German children. Dr. Schlager writes regarding it: “Das Spiel 
stellt vielleicht die verbreiteste aller Kinderballaden dar und ist in un- 
zahligen Abanderungen bekannt .. . ” 

All the different versions of the game-song seem to have their ultimate 
origin in the ballad “Ritter Ulinger (Ulrich) ,’”’ which tells of the murder 
of a maiden by a robber knight. The details of the old ballad have been 
best preserved in the dramatic game-song “Anna und der Fahnrich,” a 
summary of which follows. 


Seated on a broad stone, Anna is combing her hair,” when a 
lieutenant comes riding up. He notices that she is weeping, and in- 
quires the cause of her grief. She replies that she is weeping not 
for riches or goods but because she must die that day." He draws 
his sword and stabs her through and through. Then follows the 
query of an unidentified speaker, “Wovon ist dein Schwertchen so 
roth?” to which the slayer replies, “Ich habe gestern Abend zwei 
Taubchen geschlacht.”” The song concludes: 


“Zwei Taubchen geschlagtet, das kann es ja nicht sein, 
Die wundersch6ne Anna wird das Taubchen wohl sein.” 


In some of the oldest texts known, the heroine, realizing her peril, 
calls her far-distant brother to her aid and is rescued by him.” Still 
earlier is the story form in which the maiden herself kills the would-be 
abductor.” Our present version seems to be based upon one of the most 
common forms of the old song, “Ulrich und Annchen,” in which the 
summoned brother arrives too late to prevent the slaying, and can only 
avenge the crime.” 


*Lewalter, op. cit., p. 335. 

*Bohme, op. cit., pp. 545-546. 

"It is interesting to note that here the heroine “krOllte ihre schwarsbraunen Haare” 
instead of the usual golden locks. An Upper Alsace version given by Bohme (p. 546) 
describes her hair as “krauses.” 

“The premonition present in the old song has been lost. In one version of the 
original ballad the maiden sees her predecessors hanging in the fir tree under which she 
is sitting. See Lewalter, op. cit., p. 336. 

*This is reminiscent of the mother’s question and the son’s reply in “Edward :” 


“Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid?’” 
“O I hae killed my hauke sae guid.” 


*Lewalter, op. cit., p. 336. 

“Tbid., p. 336. 

“Lewalter, op. cit., p. 336. “Das Lied von der wunderschénen Anna beruht auf der 
haufigsten Form des ‘alten Liedes, Ulrich und ‘Annchen, wo der herbeigerufene Bruder 
zu spat kommt und nur die Untat rachen kann.” The avenging of the murder has, 
however, disappeared from our version, which ends with the arrival of the good brother 
and his bearing ‘Annchen from the ring. 
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In the Indiana text, as we have seen, the dramatis personae are three: 
Annchen and the brothers Karl and Benjamin. The Lewalter text has 
Anna, her brother, the hunter, and the witch-mother.” Boéhme’s first text 
has the same characters.” The second, a version from Upper Alsace, 
contains only two, the heroine and her brother Karl.” Jéde’s No. 27A 
has three principal characters, Anna, the hunter, and the good fairy.” 
Besides these there are the aunt, the uncle, the grandmother, and other 
relatives who come to her chamber inquiring the reason for her tears.” 
The B version contains four characters: Anna, her brother (unnamed), 
the hunter, and her mother.” 

In “Bertha im Walde,” another dramatic game-song derived from the 
“Ritter Ulinger’” ballad, a brother appears in answer to the call of his 
imperilled sister, but, although he arrives before the murder, he is power- 
less to prevent it. The heroine, menaced by a robber, asks and gains per- 
mission to give three cries before she is slain. She cries first to her 
father, next to her mother, and then to her brother Rudolf. All of them 
are in another part of the same wood, and at each cry the one summoned 
comes and kneels down, begging that the maiden’s life be spared. At the 
conclusion, however, the robber seizes and stabs her.” 

Why, in every instance save one, is the heroine represented as sitting 
on a stone?” In other words, what is the part played by the latter? 


What is the true cause of the heroine’s grief? What is the real identity | 


of the slayer? Is he brother or lover? Why is the heroine killed? These 


four questions naturally and inevitably are in the mind of the student of | 


folksong, and arriving at any satisfactory answer is rendered more 
difficult by the interlocking of the four. In the following pages each 
question will be considered separately in so far as is possible; however, 
the intrusion of one or more of the others can hardly be escaped. Owing 
to the lack of a sufficient number of variants for a thorough study, no 
attempt will be made to reach a definite conclusion, but it is hoped that 
the reasons and possibilities advanced may prove suggestive. 


*Tbid., p. 84. 

“Op. cit., p. 546. 

*Tbid., pp. 546-547. 

*Ringel Rangel Rosen, 150 Singespiele und 100 Abziéhlreime, nach mundlichen Uber- 
lieferung gesammelt von Fritz Joéde. 


Cf. the procession of relatives in “The Maid Freed from the Gallows” and “The | 


Noble Sibilla.” In none of these cases do the relatives offer any assistance. 

™For the references to Jéde and for copies of versions in his collection I am indebted 
to Miss Anne G. Gilchrist, of Lancaster, England. 

*™Bohme, op. cit., p. 547. 

™The sole exception is Jode, No. 27A, in which the heroine sits “im Kammerlein.” 
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As for the role played by the stone, there are, it seems to the present 
writer, two possible interpretations. The Breitenstein was a favorite 
trysting-place for lovers," and it was here, too, that the banns were pub- 
lished.” The fact that the maiden was sometimes left waiting at the 
stone by a truant lover or faithless fiancé gave rise, explains Dr. Schlager, 
to the folk phrase “auf einem Stein,” used as a designation of abandon- 
ment. As illustrations of the phrase employed in this sense he cites the 


feit rhyme ‘ ‘ : , 
forteit rhy ‘Ich steh auf einem breiten Stein: 


Wer mich lieb hat, holt mich ein.’™ 


and the Marchen “Konigssohn Johann.” The story of the latter is, 
briefly, as follows: 


The maiden Jettchen (Harriet, Hetty), is sitting on a broad 
stone awaiting the coming of the prince again to take her away. 
However, when he returns to his parents, he forgets all about her. 
One day when he leaves his window open, a white dove flies in 


ings: ‘e 
ann ong Johann hat Jettchen vergessen 


Auf einem breiten Stein.’” 


The use of a stone as a trysting-place appears also in British tradition. 
The famous “Stone of Odin,” of Stennis (Stenhouse), Orkney, is per- 
haps one of the most notable examples. Some idea of the sacredness 
with which it was invested by the peasantry will be gained from the fol- 
lowing story: 


A young man had seduced a girl under promise of marriage, and 
she proving with child, was deserted by him. The young man was 
called before the session; the elders were particularly severe. Being 
asked by the minister the cause of so much rigour, they answered, 
You do not know what a bad man this is; he has broke the promise 
of Odin. Being further asked what they meant by the promise of 
Odin, they put him in mind of the stone at Stenhouse, with the round 
hole in it; and added, that it was customary, when promises were 
made, for the contracting parties to join hands through this hole, 
and the promises so made were called the promises of Odin.” 


So highly venerated was the stone that when, in 1814, a sacrilegious 
farmer (originally from the south) used it in building a cowhouse, resi- 


*Lewalter, op. cit., p. 335. Schlager is here quoting Bohme. 

*Ibid., p. 335. 

*With references to Simrock and to Frischbier. Cf. also Meier, “Der blaue Stein zu 
Koln, “in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, NF II (1930), 33. 

*Lewalter, op. cit., p. 336. 

*G. F. Black, County Folk-Lore, III (Orkney and Shetland Islands), 2, London, 1903. 
Published as volume XLIX of Folk-Lore. 
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dents of the district made several attempts to burn his house over his 


head.” 
Lady Gomme also mentions this stone in commenting upon the 
simplicity of the marriage ceremony in the game-song “Isabella.” 


The marriage ceremony is of the simplest description—the clasp- 
ing of hands and the kissing within the circle probably implying the 
betrothal at a spot sacred to such functions, similar to the Standing 
Stones of Stenness. Whatever may have been the original intention 
of these stones, they came in more recent times to be the resort of 
lovers, who joined their right hands through the hole in the altar 
stones in the belief that this ceremony would add solemnity to the 
betrothal...” 


The child in the center of the ring in “Merry-Ma-Tansa” may, too, 
she thinks, be a priest or priestess of “the stones.’™ 

Dr. Schlager gives it as his opinion that the murdered girl in “Bertha 
im Walde” is the bride of the slayer.” If he is right in this conjecture, 
it is possible that the brothers and the hunters of the other versions are 
in reality faithless lovers or cruel husbands. But let us pass on to the 
second interpretation. 

The stone upon which the heroine sits has been explained by Bohme 
as being a large stone under the village linden trees or in the market- 
place.” On this stone, in ancient times, judges and other magistrates met 
to hear cases and to hold trials, and from it proclamations were read to the 
assembled folk.“ From it, too, the prisoner was led away to prison or to 
death, or left as a free man if any of the onlookers could be sufficiently 
interested in his case.” The judgment stone, Gerichtsstein, was used not 
only in the prosecution of criminal cases but in the trying of civil ones as 


* Ibid, 

"Op. cit., I, 256. 

"Ibid., 1, 374. 

*Tewalter, op. cit., p. 336. “So konnte der eigentliche Sinn sein, dass der Jager oder 
Fahnrich seine verlassene Braut mordet.” 

"Op. cit., p. 547. 

“Ibid 


“Cf. Meier, “Alter Rechtsbrauch im Bremischen Kinderspiel,” in Festschrift zur 
Vierhundertjahrfeier des alten Gymnasiums zu Bremen, p. 230. “Ein Gefangner musste 
hier dreimal feierlich um den Stein geleitet und das Volk befragt werden, ob jemand fir 
ihn biirgen wolle, ehe man ihn in Haft fithrte.” 

In ancient Cologne the condemned was stood upon the blaue Stein three times by the 
beadle, was thrust against it thrice with the words 

“Ich stussen dich an de blae Stein; 

Do kus ze Lebdag no Vadder un Moder nit mih heim.” 
and then led out into the public square, where the death penalty was inflicted. [Meier, 
a blaue Stein zu K6ln,” in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, NF II (1930), 
33}. 
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well. Here confiscated goods were burned, and convicted offenders 
condemned to remain fastened for an hour or more to the stone, in the 
manner of the New England stocks.” 

The antiquity of the stone,” the standing upon it of the judge or his 
deputy during a court session, and the solemn leading of the convicted 
person around it three times served to create in the minds of the folk a 
peculiar reverence.” Besides the ritualistic nature of the judicial pro- 
ceedings held there, the primitive belief that contact with the stone gave 
to the person or persons touching it a certain mysterious or magic sanctity 
invested the Gerichtsstein with awesomeness.” 

Dismissing for the moment the possibility that the killing of the 
heroine was done by her lover or fiancé from motives of jealousy or 
some other violent passion, let us consider the act briefly not as a murder 
but as an execution.” It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
only one of the versions considered is there the slightest evidence of mo- 
tivation on the part of the slayer, and that this meagre bit of evidence 
supports our present theory.” The brother has just asked the weeping 


“Meier, “Alter Rechtsbrauch im Bremischen Kinderspiel,” in Festschrift zur Vier- 
hundertjahrfeier des alten Gymnasiums zu Bremen, p. 230. See also Banks, British 
Calendar Customs, I (Scotland), 98 for a discussion of similar customs in early times in 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other of the larger towns. 

"See Meier, “Der blaue Stein zu Koln,” in Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskuned, 
NF II (1930), 32, 37. 

"Meier, “Alter Rechtsbrauch im Bremischen Kinderspiel,” in Festschrift sur Vier- 
— des alten Gymnasiums zu Bremen, p. 231. 

bid. 


“This does not mean, of course, a legal execution but rather a death penalty imposed 
by the family and inflicted by one of the other members, in this instance a brother. Thus, 
in “The Cruel Brother” the bride meets her death at the hand of a brother, whose au- 
thority in the matter of her marriage has been slighted. The heroine of “Andrew 
Lammie,” who would marry against the wishes of her relatives, is beaten to death, a 
brother dealing the death-blow. The usual penalty for incontinence was burning, as in 
“Lady Maisry.” See Child, ESPB, II, 113 and note. 

“Bohme, op. cit., pp. 546-547 (“Anna am Breitenstein und der Jager”). An ex- 
cellent treatment of the whole subject of ancient legal procedure as preserved in the 
games of children in Eberhard Frh. v. Kiinssberg, “Rechtsbrauch und Kinderspeil, Unter- 
suchungen zur deutscher Rechtsgeschichte und Volkskunde,” in Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Heidelberg, 1920. 

Motivation is lacking also in the following Dutch version, kindly furnished me by 
Miss Gilchrist. It was obtained by her from Dr. Arnold Bake, whose niece, as a girl 
living on the Isle of Walcheren, learned it from a girl from Vlissingin. 


Maria zat op de witte steen, witte steen, witte steen, 
Daar zat ze zoo te weenen, etc. 

Daar kwam haar lieve moeder aan 

Maria, waarom weent gij zoo? 

Omdat ik morgen sterven moet 

Daar kwam de booze Fred’rik aan 

Die nam een mesje uit zijn zak 

Dat stak hij in haar borstje 

Toen hebben we haar in kistje gelegd 

Toen hebben we haar begrewin 
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sister the cause of her sorrow, and she has replied that she must die. He 
then asks 
“Ach, warum musst du sterben ?” 


to which she answers 
“Weil ich den Vater nicht gehort.” 


However, in each of the three versions of Bohme, in the single version 
of Lewalter, and in the two of Jode the heroine knows of her impending 
doom, as her lament “Ich muss sterben!” indicates. It is only in the 
Indiana version that this detail is missing.” 

Instead of Annchen’s being slain by a faithless lover or by a robber 
knight or would-be ravisher, is it possible that the murderer may in truth 
have been the brother and that her offense was the disobeying of his, or 
the father’s, wishes (perhaps in the matter of choosing a husband) or 
incontinence? As has already been noted, these, with the almost unpar- 
donable crime of loving a foreigner,” are the usual offenses for which 
ballad heroines are condemned to death and executed by other members 
of the family. 

If it was a case of refusing to bow to the wishes of a brother, we have 
a connection between the German game-song and “The Cruel Brother” 
of English balladry. If the charge was incontinence, the resemblance to 
“Laidy Maisry” is at once apparent. It is possible, too, that in Annchen 
sass auf einem Stein” we have an analogue to ballads of brother-sister 
incest such as “Lizie Wan” in which the brother takes the sister’s life in 
order to prevent the father’s learning of the illicit relationship.” 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that the happy ending given in 
some versions is a late development, and that the original close was 


“Both the question and the answer have been lost. It will be noted, too, that the girl 
taking the part of Annchen does not begin to weep until the arrival of the wicked 
brother Karl. Does she recognize in him the expected executioner? 

““Tt should be borne in mind that Maisry’s offence consists in part, at least, in having 
given her love to an Englishman rather than to a man of her own country” (L. C. 
Wimberly, Death and Burial Lore in the English and Scottish Ballads, University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 8, p. 20, note). 

“The fact that extant texts contain no lines supporting such a theory does not neces- 
sarily disprove it. It is quite natural that objectionable lines or phrases would be omitted 
by older persons singing in the presence of children, and by the children themselves as 
unintelligible to them. Many such changes and omissions have resulted from the transi- 
tion from ballads to game-songs. 

On the general subject of ballads of incest, see Schutte, Die Liebe in den englischen 
und schottischen Volksballaden (Halle diss., 1906), p. 85 f. Family relations in general 
are treated by Georg Baldow in his Ehe und Familie in den englisch-schottischen Volks- 
balladen (Halle diss., 1908). 
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tragic. The crux of the whole matter is the reason for Annchen’s weep- 
ing. Does she weep for a faithless lover, who later returns and stabs her 
to death? If this is the case, how account for her knowledge that she is 
to die? Can it be accounted for by saying that it is premonition? Does 
she weep because she has become lost from the others of her family (as 
in “Bertha im Walde’’) and because she fears death at the hands of 
robbers known to live in the wood? Or is the stone on which she sits an 
execution stone, upon which she must atone with her life for a crime, real 
or assumed, the punishment being meted out by her own brother ? 


Indiana University 
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JACK’S HUNTING TRIP 
(the Jack Tales No. 3) 
by Richard Chase 


The following Jack tale was recorded from R. M. Ward and M. A. 
Ward, of Beech Creek, N. C 


ACK was shure a fool for luck. They say the luckiest time he ever 

had, though, was one time when he went hunting. His daddy had 

an old flint-lock rifle hanging up over the fire-board, so Jack took 
that down and inspected it a little, said he thought it would do 
all right. Then he found the powder horn and some bullets. He put on 
his old baggy overalls, poured the bullets in one pocket, picked up his old 
ragged hat and took out up the river. 

He went a long ways, but he didn’t see a thing all day long till 
he’d come back down the river and pretty near home again and the sun 
just about an hour high. 

Well, he looked up ahead of him in the woods and he saw a deer 
standing under an oak tree, biggest buck deer he’d ever seen, and 
right over that deer was a whole flock of wild turkeys sitting on a 
limb. They were in a straight row pointing right Jack’s way. Jack 
didn’t know what to do. If he shot the deer all them turkeys would 
fly off and he figured if he shot down that row of fowls he’d likely 
kill three or four of ’em with one shot. He liked wild turkey meat 
the best in the world but he hated not to bring that big deer home. So 
he took out his knife and cut the ramrod in two. Then he put in a 
double charge of powder and one bullet, then he put that half-a- 
ramrod in and put the other bullet in on top of it. He drawed down 
on the deer and when he lammed loose on him he jerked the gun 
up so the bottom bullet would hit the turkeys. Well, he got the deer 
and the other bullet hit the limb them turkeys was sitting on, 
split it open and when it clamped back, it clamped down on their 
toes and held ’em fast. Such a squawking and flopping you never 
heard. Well, Jack saw he had them, so he went over to look at 
his deer, and he was a full grown buck and had horns on him 
reached about six feet from tip to tip. Jack started to walk around 


*To this tale I have inserted the duck episode, which was told to me as a separate tale 


by someone in the same neighborhood, the name of whom I have unfortunately failed 
to record. 
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him when he saw something kicking in the bushes on the other side. 
He looked and found him a big, fat rabbit. That bullet had gone 
plumb through the deer and hit a rabbit was sitting in the weeds, 
Then Jack saw where the bullet had glanced from the rabbit and 
stopped in a holler tree. There was something sticky oozing out the hole, 
so Jack stuck his finger in it and tasted it. Well, sir, it was sourwood 
honey. That tree was packed full of wild honey right up to the top. 
Then Jack he looked up at all them turkeys fluttering and cluck- 
ing and he ‘lowed he’d have to cut the limb off. So he cloomb up 
and started cutting it down with his pocket knife. But soon as he'd 
cut that limb through and took hold on it, them turkeys commenced 
flying off all together, and when Jack grabbed on with both hands, 
they carried him right with ’em, clean over the tops of the trees. 
Jack was mighty near scared to death. Well, directly the turkeys 
got to flying a little lower down and Jack saw they were 
heading to fly right over an old stumpy tree was sticking up out of 


the woods. So Jack figured if they’d fly low enough he'd drop | 


off on top of that stumpy tree. They kept on straight and was flying 
pretty low, so Jack let go for that stumpy tree but when he drapped 
instead of lighting on top of the tree, it was holler, and Jack lit 
right in the mouth of the holler and drapped clean to the bottom. 
When he got up and quit staggering around, he heard something 
whimpering. Then he felt something like a big puppy come out 
from the side and rub up against his leg. Then two more come out 
sort of grunting around and tumbling over his feet. His eyes got 
used to how dark it was down there finally and he saw it was three 
young grizzly bears. 

“Lord!” says Jack, “I’m into it now! The old bear’ll be coming 
down in here directly and she'll eat me shure!” 

He couldn’t figure no way in the world to get out. He tried to 
climb up the holler but he couldn’t catch no hold. He just kept 
slipping back and aggravating them young grizzlies till they got to 
yapping at him and biting his shins. So Jack quit trying to get out 
that way and tried to tame them bear cubs down a little. They 
ca’med down finally and then Jack picked up a sharp piece of dead 
root was lying down there and started trying to dig out one side when 
something cut the light out from above him all of a sudden like 
and Jack heard the old grizzly bear scrouging down the holler. 

“Now what'll I do?” says Jack. 
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Well, he knew the old bear couldn’t turn around in the holler and 
he knew she had to come down backwards, so when she got close 
enough Jack seized hold on her tail and commenced gouging her 
with that sharp stick. The old bear just scrambled back up the 
holler and Jack swung on and kept on gouging her. When they got 
out at the top Jack shoved her off right quick and the old bear fell to 
the ground and broke her neck. 

So Jack cloomb down the outside and started on home to get the 
axe and to fetch somebody to help him bring home all his game 
and all that honey, and to help catch them young bears. He went 
to the river, moved along till all to once he saw a bunch of wild 
ducks swimming on near the side of a bend where it was pretty 
deep. Jack just had to have them ducks, so he studied a while how he’d 
try to get °em without no gun nor nothing, then he crope up and 
slipped in the pool, and kept on easing in till he was clean under the 
water. Then he swum around under the ducks, pulled a long piece 
of stout cord out of his overall pocket, and right easy-like so’s not to 
scare ‘em, he tied all their feet together. He wasn’t aiming to let 
them ducks fly away with him like the turkeys done, so he dove on 
down to the bottom and tied the loose end to a big sycamore root. 
Then he popped out of the water right in amongst ’em. They started 
in quacking and flopping to rise off the river but that rope would 
pull every one of ’em slap back in the water. They kept on rising and 
jerking back till they got so tangled up in that rope they was all in 
one bundle. So Jack started wading out then and he’d been down 
under the water so long a lot of fish had got all tangled up inside his 
old baggy overalls. Jack kicked his legs till he’d shuck ’em all out 
and when he’d strung ’em up they weighed about thirty pounds. He 
slung the string of fish across his shoulder, picked up that passel of 
ducks and started for home once more. He kept looking for them 
turkeys but he reckoned they’d flown clean out of the county by that 
time, so he thought he’d might as well give up on ever finding them 
again. 

When he got home he got the axe and he made his two brothers, 
Will and Tom, come to help him. They didn’t believe Jack had 
done all that. They took the big wagon and two mules, and two 
big barrels for the honey. Will and Tom laughed at Jack all the 
way going, but Jack knew he’d be the one laughing on the way 
back. Well, when they got there and tried to load the deer on, 
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it was so heavy that they had to cut some poles and roll the 
carcass up onto the wagon bed. Jack picked up the rabbit and 
stuck it under the wagon seat. Then they cut the bee tree, and 
when they’d filled both barrels with that fine sourwood honey the 
tree was still half full, so they had to leave it to fetch the next day. 
Then they took the poles and went after the bear. The bear weighed 
even more than the deer but they finally got it loaded. Then Jack 
cut a hole in the bear-holler and Will and Tom caught the young 
‘uns. They made some rope halters and let the young bears walk 
along behind the wagon. 

When they got out in the road again and had gone along a piece, 
they heard some wild turkeys a-squawking and there was Jack’s 
flock still fastened on that limb and it tangled up on a telephone 
wire where they’d tried to light down again. Jack hit ’em all in 
the head with a long pole to stunt ‘em so they wouldn’t fly off again, then 
he knocked the limb loose and flung ’em on the wagon. 

So they cured up the bear and the deer and had enough meat to last 
all winter. Jack’s mother cooked up a big dinner of all the ducks and 
turkeys and invited all the neighbors. Jack sent word to the king to come 
too, and before he left he got to liking them young bear cubs so well he 
paid Jack a thousand dollars apiece for em and took ’em home to pet up 
for his children. Jack didn’t sell none of that honey, though. He got his 
mother a lot of quart jars and she canned it all. Jack was mighty partial 
to honey and for the next two years him and his folks had honey to eat 
with their biscuits every time they sat down to the table. 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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IN THE GREAT MEADOW AND THE LONE PRAIRIE 


by Katherine Harbison 


R. John Powell in the March, 1937, number of Southern 
Folklore Quarterly deplores the fact that “the general pub- 
lic has made up its mind that all our traditional music must 

be ‘mountain music’.” In view of this general misapprehension, it 
seems appropriate and timely that further, if more modest, contribu- 
tions of ballads from the “Lowlands Low” should be made available. 

During a number of years of living in Kentucky’s Blue Grass 
Section, in Louisville, and in Chicago and of visiting in Southern 
Ohio, I have run across songs and ballads both charming and signifi- 
cant. Most interesting to collectors, probably, is a version of “The 
Lady and the Glove,” which I heard in Boyle County, Kentucky. 
It is closely related to one found by Cecil Sharp and Olive Dame 
Campbell,’ though its tune is fragmentary. 


THE LADY AND THE GLOVE 





A weal-thy young squy- er from Fleming had come; (He) 





court-ed a knight's darling so beau-ti-ful and fair. and 





as for to mar - ry her it was his intent, All 





friends and re-la-tions had giv'n thefr con-sent. 


Taken down at Danville, Kentucky, July, 1933, from the singing of Miss Dove Harris, 
who had it from her father, a native of Garrard County, Kentucky. 


*Sharp, Cecil J., and Campbell, Olive Dame, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, New York, Putnam’s, 1917. 
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THE LaDy AND THE GLOVE 


A wealthy young squyer from Fleming had come 
Courted a knight’s darling both beautiful and fair ; 
And as for to marry her it was his intent, 

All friends and relations had given their consent. 


The day was appointed, the hour to betide 

And he called on the farmer to give him his bride. 

As soon as the lady the farmer she spied 

“Oh, my heart, oh, my heart, oh, my heart’s love,” she cried, 


Straightway she took sick, and went to her bed, 

With the thought of the farmer running strong through her 
head. 

But as to her bed she was strictly confined 

A way for to catch him she quickly did find. 


Coat, waist-coat, and breeches the lady put on, ‘ 
And went out a-hunting with her dog and her gun. 
She hunted all around where the farmer did dwell, 
Because in her heart she loved him so well. 


Time did she fire, but nothing did she kill 

Till at last the young farmer came into the field. 
Then as to discourse him it was her intent 

With her dog and her gun to meet him she went. 


Said, “I thought you’d have been at the wedding today 
To wait on the farmer and give the bride away.” 
Straightway from his heart then the farmer did tell 
“T can’t give her away, for I love her too well.” 


It pleased the young lady to hear him so bold 

So she pulled off her glove all flourishing with gold, 
Saying, “Here I picked this up as I came along 

As I was a-hunting with my dog and my gun.” 


The lady goes home with her heart full of love 
And gave out the news that she’d lost such a glove. 
“And any man will find it and bring it to me 

I vow and declare that his bride I will be.” 


As soon as the farmer he heard of the news, 
Straightway to the house of the lady he goes, 
Saying, “Here, dear lady, I’ve founded your glove, 
And now I’m in hopes that you’l! grant me your love.” 
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“It’s already granted,” the lady replied. 

“T’m ready today for to be your bride.” 

“T’ll be mistress of my dairy, oh, the milker of my cow 
While the jolly young farmer goes whistling to his plow.” 


After they were married, she told of the fun 
How she hunted for the farmer with her dog and her gun. 


The next song, “When I Was a Young Maid,” springing from 
the immediate origins in the Blue Grass, has been protested against 
by a distinguished educator of mountain people in North Carolina. 
She finds it cynical in mood, and no doubt she is right. Cynicism de- 
velops, perhaps, in the plains where one’s neighbors’ doings are 
more readily visible and the spirit of competition arises. At any rate, 
the song should be sung with verve and always with a nod to the 
right for “this-a-way,” a nod to the left for “that-a-way” each time 
it occurs, and a forward nod on the final “then” of each verse. 


WHEN I WAS A YOUNG MAID 







young 
When I was a young maid, 






When I was a young maid, Then, 


then, It was ha, ha! this-a-way, ’ that—a-way, 





t-a-way, then! 

















Taken down at Danville, Kentucky, July, 1933, from the singing of Miss Dove Harris, 
who had it from her father, a native of Garrard County, Kentucky. 


WHEN I Was a Younc MaIp 


When I was a young maid, young maid, 

When I was a young maid, then, oh then, 

It was ha, ha this-a-way, ha ha that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 
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Men came a-courting, courting, 

Men came a-courting, then, oh then, 

It was ha ha this-a-way, ha ha that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


_frerrt 


Pretty soon I married, married, 

Pretty soon I married, then, oh then, 

It was “Yes, my dear” this-a-way, “No, my dear” that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


Then we quarreled, quarreled, 

Then we quarreled, then, oh then. 

It was “shut your mouth,” this-a-way, “Keep it shut” that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


Bt 2m 


Then we made up, made up, 

Then we made up, then, oh then, 

It was (kissing noise) this-a-way, (kissing noise) that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


Then he took sick, took sick, 
Then he took sick, then, oh then. 
It was “Send for the doctor” this-a-way, “Send for the doctor” 
that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


(Very 
slowly) 


Then he died, died, 

Then he died, then, oh then! 

It was boo-hoo, this-a-way, boo-hoo that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


(Very 
slowly) 


Then to the funeral, funeral, 

Then to the funeral, then, oh then, 

It was boo-hoo, this-a-way, boo-hoo that-a-way, 
This-a-way, that-a-way, then. 


(Very A 

fast) folk 

Coming from the funeral, funeral, ville 

Coming from the funeral, then, oh then, 

It was look around this-a-way, look around that-a-way, 
Catch him who you can! 


mem 
them 
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OLD MAID'S SONG 




















? I'm de-termined to be an old maid, Take my stool and 
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vy v 
sit in the shade; J'11 not mar-ry at all, at all, 





I'll not marry at all. 


Taken down at Danville, Kentucky, July, 1933, from the singing of Miss Dove Harris, 
who had it from her father, a native of Garrard County, Kentucky. 


OxLp Marp SonG 


I’m determined to be an old maid, 
Take my stool, and sit in the shade; 
I’ll not marry at all, at all, 

I'll not marry at all. 


I’ll not marry a man that’s old, 
For he will prove a terrible scold. 
I'll not marry at all, at all, 

I'll not marry at all. 


I'll not marry a man that’s young, 

For he’ll deceive with flattering tongue. 
I'll not marry at all, at all, 

Pll not marry at all. 


I'll not marry a man that’s rich, 

For he’ll get drunk and fall in a ditch. 
I'll not marry at all, at all, 

I'll not marry at all. 


I'll not marry a man that’s poor, 

For he'll go begging from door to door. 
I'll not marry at all, at all, 

I'll not marry at all. 


A visit to Ohio brought a most interesting contribution to my 
folk tune collection. Hillsboro, not far north of the river or of Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, boasts an ancestral mansion on its outskirts where 
members of the famous Beecher family spend their summers. I sang 
them “The Nightingale” and was greeted with a chorus of, “We 
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know that song!” “We have a better version than that!” “We used 
to sing that as a riding song. It was good to post to!” And so] 
came away with this version of a widely known folksong. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 













i 





One morn-ing, one morn-ing, one morn-ing 


May 


saw a fair coup-le a- mak-ing their way, And 





one was a wai-den so slim and so fair, And the 








oth- er a brave vol- 





a sol-dier, un- teer, the 











oth- er a sol - » &@ brave vol- un joer, 


Taken down at Hillsboro, Ohio, August, 1935, from Mrs. William Allen (bom 
Georgianna Beecher). Mrs. Allen’s father was called Lyman Beecher and is one of the 
famous Beechers. The tune and words seem to be traditional in this branch of th 
family. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


One morning, one morning, one morning in May 
I saw a fair couple a-making their way. 

And one was a maiden so slim and so fair 

And the other a soldier, a brave volunteer. 

And the other a soldier, a brave volunteer. 


“Good morrow, good morrow, good morrow to thee 

Oh, where be thou going, my pretty ladee,” 

“I’m a-going a-walking because it is spring 

For to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing, 
For to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing.’ 


’ 


They hadn’t been standing but a moment or two 

When out of his knapsack a fiddle he drew, 

And the tune that he played made the valleys all ring. 
*Twas fairer than the music when the nightingales sing, 
*Twas fairer than the music when the nightingales sing.” 
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“And now,” said the soldier, “it’s time to give o’er.” 

“Oh, no!” said the lady, “play me one tune more, 

For I’d rather hear music to the tune of one string 

Than to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing, 
Than to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing.” 


“And now,” said the soldier, “you must marry me.” 

“Oh, no!” said the lady, “that never can be. 

I’ve a husband in the Northland and children twice three, 
And another in the army’s too many for me, 

And another in the army’s too many for me.” 


“T’ll go to the Northland, the land of good cheer, 

Steep myself in melancholy, drink ale, wine and beer, 

And if I ever come back, ’twill be in the spring 

For to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing, 
For to see the waters flowing, hear the nightingales sing.” 


I offer in conclusion a version of “The Good Old Man,” a song 
recorded by Cecil Sharp in one of his collections of children’s songs 
from the Southern Appalachians.’ 


THE GOOD OLD MAN 








WHat'l] you for supper, my good old man? 





What'll you have for sup- per? (I'll call you my lamb.) 





What'll you have for supper, my kind and lowes husband, and the 







best old man 
that's a- liv-ing inthe world, And the 








° a 


best old man that's a- 
Taken down at Chicago, Illinois, February, 1938, from the singing of Mrs. Robert P. 
Bates, who had it from her Virginian father in Cairo, Illinois. 


~ i. Cecil, Nursery Songs from the Southern Appalachians, First Series, Novem- 
r, 1931, 
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Goop OLtp MANn 


What’ll you have for supper, my good old man? 
What’ll you have for supper? I'll call you my lamb. 
What’ll you have for supper, my kind and loving husband, 
And the best old man that’s a-living in the world, 

And the best old man that’s alive? 


(Spoken) A bushel of eggs and fried ham. 


A bushel’ll kill you, my good old man, 

A bushel’ll kill you, I'll call you my lamb. 

A bushel’ll kill you my kind and loving husband, 
And the best old man that’s a-living in the world, 
And the best old man that’s alive. 


(Spoken) I don’t care for that. 


Where’ll you be buried, my good old man? 

Where’ll you be buried I'll call you my lamb. 
Where'll you be buried, my kind and loving husband, 
And the best old man that’s a-living in the world, 

And the best old man that’s alive? 


(Spoken) In the chimney corner. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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LIQUOR BALLADS FROM THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 
by Marie Campbell 


fe Combs, an old Kentucky mountaineer, refers to liquor, 

feuding, politics, and sex as the “dark side” of mountain life. He 

believes that each has its place in the life of his people; but he says, 
“Whenever folks goes a mite too fur in them things, what they git 
conjured off inter doing air a sorry tale to tell.” When Kelly speaks 
of the dark side of mountain life he is using the word “dark” with 
two meanings. In the first place, he means that there are certain 
phases of mountain life which are dark for the outsider who comes 
into the mountains, because he never finds out much about mountain 
people, even though he may think he does, and what he does find out 
about them he does not really understand. Secondly, he uses the 
word “dark” in referring to those phases of mountain life which 
bring the darkness of tragedy “if they are took a mite to fur.” 

When my associate and I, two teachers from the “level country,” 
went to Gander, Kentucky, to teach, we heard that this person and 
that “went agin the law a-stilling’ and that certain persons had 
been “warranted for stilling and walled up in jail.” But we never 
investigated or asked questions. If we had we would have been 
told nothing. Such is the mountain folks’ attitude toward those who 
pry into their private affairs. In their own time they talked about 
“this here liquor business” frankly. 

We helped to care for the families of men “walled up” and 
were offered liquor for medicinal use, with comments such as, “I 
mind how Grandpap useter make all his younguns take a dram every 
morning jest to keep them healthy.” According to mountain stand- 
ards no respectable woman drinks liquor except for medicinal pur- 
poses. How much a man may drink depends upon how much he 
can “pack!” “They air folks what follers drinking and dramming 
more than they can pack. They git to celebrating and jest go hog- 
wild, but don’t nobody hold for no sich sorry doings.” 

I have been given recipes and detailed instructions for making 
corn whiskey and peach brandy by men who are artists at “stilling.” 
Also I have heard many tales concerning the history of liquor mak- 
ing in the Kentucky mountains. The old timer tells how in early 
days liquor was made and used as an article of trade because money 
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was scarce. This barter of liquor is not uncommon now. Then, as 
one old man says, “The government set a tax on liquor, but they was 
years “fore the revenuers showed up very thick. Atter the war was 
fit over the niggers, revenuers drifted into the mountains country more 
thick, and stilling men packed them rifle guns and old muzzle loaders.” 

Mountain opinion resents the government’s taxation of liquor, 
feeling that the government is not cognizant of mountain conditions 
and, therefore, does not have the right attitude toward the maker of 
liquor and his product. “The government never knowed what hit’s 
like to hoe corn from daylight till plumb dark. They never knowed the 
roads were so pore hit were a heap easier toting corn out of a jug. 
They never knowed mountain folks couldn’t pay no tax on liquor and 
make no profit. They never knowed nor ’peared to take no interest. 
Same way with making peach brandy. They weren’t no way to git 
rid of peaches lessen to dry ’em and they ain’t no stir in eating dried 
peaches.” 

In the opinion of the mountaineer, then, the government doesn't 
know these things; therefore he rationalizes his illegal actions and 
claims the right “to earn him up some cash money a-stilling whenever 
needcessity pushes him,” and he contends that “they’s got to be liquor 
made” even if he has to “out the gover’ment” to make it. 

Unless otherwise stated the liquor ballads presented here come 
from the vicinity of Gander, Kentucky, and were contributed in the 
winter of 1936. These ballads are usually sung as Kelly Combs 
says, “kinder secret-like’—that is, not for strangers and seldom at 
community gatherings. The mountain people like the temperance bal- 
lads, not for their temperance sentiment, but “for the story being good 
and sad.” 


THE WassAIL BowL 


Kelly Combs said this was his “grandpap’s favoritest liquor 
ballet” and was “fotch acrost the ocean waters by Grandpap’s fore- 
parents.” Kelly said there should be several other verses in which 
a ghost appears, but he could remember no more. 


In revel long they drink and sing, 
The wassail bowl goes gaily round, 
For songs of love and war and chase 
The ancient castle walls resound. 
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as They sing deeds of men agone, 
was And love of lovely ladies gay, 
was Till reeling from their goblets then, 
vies They prone beside the benches lay. 
rs.” Deserted seems the ancient hall, 
Nor And scarey in the falling gloom, 
tit And in the chill and dark that came 
eal Is lost the heavy liquor fumes. 
ro 
it’s The sighing wind sweeps down the hill. 
A lonesome dog in mournful howl 
the Lends to the gruesome time his wail, 
jug. Answering back the hooting owl. 
g g 
ns But see, another light is there, 
rest. Unearthly pale is all its glow, 
> git And ghostly forms in ghostly mail 
lried Renew the song and wassail bowl. 
esn't A Dram IN THE MoRNING 
and This also was one of Kelly Combs’ grandfather’s liquor ballads. 
level § Kelly said his grandfather used to sing this ballad to Kelly’s grand- 
quor § mother when she objected to his grandfather’s making his children 
take a dram of liquor every morning for their health. Granny 
-ome § wanted him to leave the girls out of it, but he wouldn’t.” Kelly 
nthe f thought the ballad “jest sprung up amongst the mountain people.” 
ombs 
-~_ You can talk about your cider 
" And whiskey toddy too, 
; And the apple-jack and honey, 
good And the good old mountain dew. 
But there’s nothing that can fix you 
For the working of the day, 
And nothing that can comfort, 
, And drive your blues away 
t 
pe Like just what I tell you about. 
ve You hear my ————— warning, 
which There’s nothing that will life you up 
Like a dram of corn liquor in the morning. 
THE JuG BALLAD 
This ballad was recorded from the singing of Will Jones, of 
Gander, Kentucky, who said he reckoned he had “allus knowed hit,” 
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but he didn’t know from whom he learned it. Will said he liked 
liquor ballads and that serving a jail sentence on a liquor charge 
“Hit didn’t change up my notions on liquor no great sight.” 


Now there was Uncle Nathan’s pa, 
Most regular man you ever saw. 
Just half past four in the afternoon 
He’d start to whistle an old jig tune. 


And take the blue jug from the shelf, 

And go to the still house to draw himself, 
Liquor to last him through 

The winter evening—a quart would do. 


And regular as he took that jug, 

Aunt Cindy would say about the jug, 

“For goodness sake, why don’t you lug 

A tin cup down, for you'll break my jug?” 
Always the same for thirty years, 

Always the same old fuss and fears. 

Nathan’s pa took it meek as a pup, 

And the worst he said was, “Please shut up.” 


One day he slipped on the steps out there, 


Aunt Cindy yelled, mad as a bug, ) 

“Dad blast your hide, have you broke my jug?” 
Not a single word for his poor old bones, 

Not a word for his awful groans, 


But she wanted to know if her jug was bust. 
And he shook his fist and then he just 


Yelled, “Did I bust your jug? 

No, damn your hide, but now I will!” 

And you'd think the still house sure would fall, 
When the blue jug smashed on the outside wall. 


KENTUCKY MOONSHINER 


At a singing on Bull Creek in 1933 Kelly Combs sang “Kentucky 
Moonshiner” after “folks had nigh run out of ‘song ballets’.” Sally, 
his wife, was so angered by his singing that she made him light the 
lantern and take her home. She said he knew liquor ballads weren't 
to be sung “out public and amongst the ladies too.” Kelly claimed 
he made up the ballad and sang it again that fall at a corn husking. 
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ced I’ve been a moonshiner for seventeen long years, 
rge I've spent all my money for whiskey and beer. 
I’ll go to some holler, I’ll put up my still, 

I’ll make you one gallon for a two dollar bill. 


I’ll go to some goods store and drink with my friends; 
No woman to follow to see what I spends. 

God bless them pretty women, I wish they was mine; 
Their breath smells as sweet as the dew on the vine. 


I'll eat when I’m hungry, and drink when I’m dry, 

If the revenuers don’t kill me, I’ll live till I die. 

God bless them revenuers, I wish they was mine; 

Their breath smells as sweet as the good old moonshine. 


LitTLE Brown JuG 


Easter Gent, a middle-aged woman of Gander, Kentucky, gave 
this copy of “Little Brown Jug” along with a copy of “Kentucky 
Rosey,” both written on a paper “poke.” Easter said she had her girl 
copy the ballad rather than sing it for me to record, because her 
brother, Kelly Combs, “faulted her a heap” if she sang liquor 
ballads, “them not being suited to women folks.” Easter knew 
nothing of the origin of the ballad beyond the fact that she had “allus 
knowed hit.” 

Me and my wife and a bob-tailed dog 
Crossed the river on a hickory log. 

My wife fell in, the dog got wet, 

But I hung to my little brown jug, you bet. 


Chorus 
Ha, ha, ha, you and me! 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee? 


When I’m working on my farm, 
I take little brown jug under my arm, 


ucky Put him under a shady tree, 

sally, Little brown jug, don’t I love thee? 
ve If I had a cow that gave such milk, 
al I’d dress her all up in silk, 

ime 


I’d feed her on the finest hay, 
And milk her sixty times a day. 
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WE'LL ALL Go Down To ROWSERS 


Wash Bates, of Elk Creek, Kentucky, sang this ballad. He said 
he knew nothing of its origin and did not remember where he learned 
it. “Maybe at a play party or working, though hit ain’t rightly suited to 
sich, naming liquor like hit does and they air plenty more song ballets 
not naming liquor.” 


We'll all go down to Rowsers, 
To Rowsers, to Rowsers. 
We'll all go down to Rowsers, 
For to get some beer. 


We'll all be down to Rowsers, 
To Rowsers, to Rowsers. 
We'll all be down to Rowsers, 
A-drinking of some beer. 


We'll all come back from Rowsers, 
From Rowsers, from Rowsers, 
We'll all come back from Rowsers, 
When we have drunk some beer. 


THE CoLp WATER SONG 


Kelly Combs said his “granny” or his “mammy” taught this 
ballad to him, he forgot which. He thought maybe they learned it 
from his “grandpap,” who learned it when he went across the hills 
into Virginia to bring back “powder, a little grain of sugar, and other 
needments.”’ Kelly said there should be more stanzas but that he 
had forgotten them because he did not sing the ballad often. 


I asked a sweet Robin one morning in May, 


Who sat in a laurel bush over the way, 
What ’twas she was singing so sweetly about, 


For I'd tried for a long time but I could not find out. 


“Why, I’m sure,” she replied, “you can not guess wrong, 
Don’t you know I am singing against liquor that’s strong. 
Cold water, cold water, cold water, cold water. 

Don’t you know I am singing a cold water song?” 
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Poor LITTLE BESSIE 


Sally Combs, of Gander, Kentucky, took this ballad from the 
singing of her sister on Irishman Creek during the winter of 1936. 
As to the origin of the ballad Sally said, “Hit’s jest in the gineration 
amongst our family folks.” In discussing the content of the ballad 
she said, “The neighbor folks orter took a hand to help out.” 


“Out in the gloomy night sadly I roam, 

No one to love me, no friends, no home. 
Nobody cares for me, no one would cry, 
Even if poor little Bessie would die. 
Hungry and tired I’ve wandered all day, 
Asking for work. I’m too small they all say. 
All the day long I’ve been begging for bread. 
Father’s a drunkard and mother is dead. 


Chorus 
“Mother, oh, why did you leave me alone? 
No one to love me, no friends, no home.” 
Dark is the night, and the storm rages wild. 
God pity Bessie, the drunkard’s love child. 


“We were happy till father drank rum, 
Then all our sorrows and troubles begun. 
Mother grew pale and wept every day, 
Baby and I were too hungry to play. 
Slowly they faded, and one winter’s night 
Found their sweet faces all silent and white. 
And with big tears slowly dropping I said, 
‘Father’s a drunkard and mother is dead.’ ” 


LitTLeE BLossom 


Kelly Combs’ family recorded “Little Blossom” from the sing- 
ing of Nancy Jane Jones, a neighbor girl. Kelly said there were 
other stanzas but Nancy Jane cried so much they could not copy 
more. She said her “pap” Will Jones, came home singing this 
ballad one time when he had been hiding out somewhere from rev- 
enuers. Nancy Jane learned it from him, but she said he slapped her 
when she asked where he learned it. 


“Oh, me, I’m so tired and lonesome! 
I wonder why mama don’t come. 
She told me to shut up my blue eyes, 
And when I woke up she’d come. 
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“She said she was going to see grandma, 
Who lives by the river of light, 

And I guess she fell in the water, 

And so she won’t be home tonight. 


“T think I'll go down and meet papa, 

I reckon he stopped at the store. 

It’s a great big store full of bottles, 

Mama hoped he wouldn't go there any more. 


“Sometimes he is sick when he comes home, 
And stumbles and falls up the stairs, 

And when he comes in where I was, 

He kicked out my little old chair. 


“And I know that Papa was angry, 
His face was so red and so wild, 
And he hit me and my mama, 
And he hurt his poor little child. 


“But I love him and I'll just go find him, 
And then it won’t be dark and lonely.” 
Out into the night went his baby, 

Till her tired little feet reached the den. 


Her little hand pushed the door open, 
It took very near all her breath. 

Her little feet entered the doorway 
That leads to sin and death. 


“The lights are so pretty, come Papa, 
And hear the music so sweet. 

But you know it is supper, Papa, 

And Blossom wants something to eat.” 


A moment he gazed around wildly, 
Down in her face so sweet, 

And then, for the devil was in him, 
He grabbed up a big heavy chair. 


A moment and it was all over, 
The work of the devil was done, 
And poor little pretty Blossom 
Lay crushed and dead at his feet. 


Then fast as light came his reason, 
And showed him the deed he had done. 
He pressed the fair face to his bosom, 
But poor little Blossom was dead. 


Grantsburg, Illinois 








MIDDLE TENNESSEE FOLK BELIEFS CONCERNING LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE 


by T. J. Farr 


HIS collection presents one of many interesting phases of the 
folk beliefs of Tennessee—that relating to love and marriage. 


I have made the collection over a five-year period, and have 
included only those beliefs which I have received from, at least, five 
different persons in the Cumberland section of Middle Tennesse. While 
I cannot say that all of the beliefs listed are peculiar only to this section 
of Tennessee, or to the state of Tennessee, I do know that they are prev- 
alent here, and that many of the beliefs are still being practiced, especially 
in the remote mountain areas. This body of material is in no sense com- 
plete, but it illustrates rather clearly, I think, the fact that such beliefs 
are still current and play a significant role in the lives of many people. 


1. If you meet a black cat with green eyes, your sweetheart will 
soon quarrel with you. 

2. If you sit at the table under a joist in the loft, you will never be 
married. 

3. Ifa girl sneezes three times in succession, she will be an old maid. 

4. If your shoe string comes untied and you step on it, you will see 
your sweetheart that day. 

5. Those who marry on the anniversary of their birthday die also 
on that day. 

6. It is unlucky for a girl to be in church when she is asked to marry. 

7. If a girl completes a patchwork quilt without assistance, she will 
never be married. 

8. If you are fortunate at card playing, you will be unlucky in love. 

9. When a boy wears a flower to school, he is hunting a girl. 

10. Ifa girl marries in June, her husband will be good to her. 

11. Put the hand of a sleeper into water. He will then tell the name 
of his sweetheart. 

12. Ifa girl finds a snail on the first day of May and puts it on a plate 
of flour or meal, it will write her lover’s name or initials. 

13. If on the first day of May at sunrise, you look into an open well, 
you will see the reflection of your future husband or wife. 

14. If you count nine stars every night for nine nights and put a mirror 
under your pillow the last night, you will see in a dream the one 
you are to marry. , 

15. Name one leaf of mistletoe for a boy and a girl. Place the leaves 
on a warm stove. If they hop towards each other, the two will 
marry. If they do not, there will be no marriage. 
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If you walk around a wheat field on the first day of May, you will 
meet your mate. 

If anyone sweeps under the feet of a young man or woman, he or 
she will never marry unless he removes his shoes and walks out 
the back door and around to the front, then re-enters and takes 
his seat again where the unfortunate incident occurred. 


If you give your sweetheart a knife or a fountain pen, your love 


will be broken. 

If you find a button and pick it up, the first person of the opposite 
sex with whom you cross running water will be the person whom 
you will marry. 

If your upper lip itches, it is a sure sign that you will be kissed by 
a man with a moustache. 

If a wind blows on your wedding day, you will have many quar- 
rels during your wedded life. 

If a girl owns a black cat, she is sure to be an old maid. 

If you chew dogwood, you are sure to lose your sweetheart. 

If a table is set with two knives at one place, there will be a wedding 
in the family. 

When hollyhocks blow, old maids grow. 

Twirl an apple peel around your head three times and let it 
fall behind you. It will make the initial of the person you are going 
to marry. 

Name the corners of a room in which you have never slept before, 
and the first corner you look at when you wake will indicate the 
person whom you will marry. 

Walk backward at sunset to a fence and cut a notch, looking over 
your right shoulder. Do this for nine consecutive nights, then 
walk backwards to the house, and you will dream of your future 
husband or wife. 

Wash your face, your hands, and your feet. Drop a wooden 
fire-coal into the water. Break it into little pieces, and you 
will find a hair the same color as that of your future husband 
or wife. 

Break a mullen top until it points where your sweetheart lives. 
If it straightens back and grows, your sweetheart loves you. 
If not, you are not beloved. 

Throw a piece of love vine around yourself three times, name a 
person, and cast the vine on a new bush. If it lives, the person 
loves you. If it dies, the person does not love you. 

Place an apple seed on your eyelids and name both of them. 
Blink your eyes. The one that stays on longer loves you best. 
Bend two short straws over a long straw, and name one for your- 
self and the other for your sweetheart. Lay the long straw down 
and if the two short straws fall towards each other, your sweet- 
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| heart loves you. If they fall away from each other, your sweet- 
heart does not love you. . 
r 34. If you hold a solid gold wedding ring tied by a hair just inside 


a glass of water without touching the glass with the ring, you 
will see your future husband or wife. 


35. If you set a dumb supper at midnight and do everything backwards 


e without speaking or laughing, the man you will marry will come 
' in and sit beside you. If you are not to marry, a casket will come in. 

e | 36. If you eat a thimble full of salt without drinking water after 

n going to bed, you will dream of the person you are to marry. 

37. Ifa girl sneezes on Saturday, she will catch a beau. 
y 38. The person who catches the bride’s bouquet will be the next to 
marry. 
r- 39. When two people pull a chicken wishbone, the one who gets the 


shortest end will marry first. 
40. If you eat the point of a piece of pie first, you will never marry. 
41. Happy is the bride the sun shines on; tears for the bride the 
g rain falls on. 


42. If you wear yellow flowers, you are jealous of your sweetheart. 


it 43. . a toad hops across the road in front of you, you will see your 
over. 
6 44. When you complete a new quilt, catch a cat and put it in it. Let 
four unmarried persons hold the quilt by the corners. The first 
re, ; : : 
rw one the cat jumps over will be the one to get married first. 
45. Burn up a love letter, and you burn up your love. 
rer 46. Make your own wedding dress, and you will not live to wear it 
en out. 
ire 47. It is bad luck to wear red at a wedding. 
48. A windy day for a wedding day is a sign of money. 
len 49. Ifa bride locks the door on her wedding night, she will suffer from 
‘ou jealousy. 
ind 50. If aman is younger than his wife, he will have good luck raising 
sheep. 
es. 51. If a bridesmaid will go to bed backwards with her hand over 
ou. her heart, and if the first man she sees the next morning is 
an old one, she will be married before the end of the year. 
ea 52. Stick nine pins in the blade bone of a rabbit and sleep with it 
son under your pillow, in the dark moon. You will then see in 
your dreams the person whom you are to marry. 
em. 53. Write the names of seven of your lovers in the dirt and place 
a grain of corn over each name, put a chicken in the middle of 
yur- the place containing the names, and the first grain of corn 
wn which the chicken eats will indicate the person whom you are 


eet: to marry. 
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If you thread knots while you are making a garment, you will 
marry before it wears out. 

It is unlucky to eat in your wedding suit before the marriage. 
It is lucky to have a year of courtship and three months of 
engagement. 

On Hallowe’en if you go to a place where three farms join 
at a brook and dip your left sleeve in at midnight, you will see 
your future husband or wife. 

If you raise an umbrella in the house, you will never get 
married. 

If you turn a chair over, you will not marry during that year. 
If you sit on a table, it is a sign that you want to get married. 
If you give your sweetheart gloves, you will lose him. 

Eating the heart of a chicken raw will make a young woman 
successful in love. 

Fill a fruit jar with water, place a light behind the jar, sit down 
in front of the jar, hold a mirror up and look into the mirror 
at the jar. If you see a person of the opposite sex, it is the 
person you are going to marry. 

If you peel a stick toothbrush, you will lose your lover. 

If a bride puts her left foot first in leaving the church, she will 
be unfortunate. 

If, by chance, an unmarried person should be placed between a 
married couple at supper, that person will soon become en- 
gaged. 

If a girl finds a green pea pod with nine peas in it, puts it over 
the front door, and a strange man comes in the door, she will 
marry before the pea crop is over. 

If you marry in June, you will have a long honeymoon. 

If you have cold hands and dirty feet, you have no sweetheart. 
Put three names under your pillow at night, throw two away, 
and the one left will be your husband. 

If a handkerchief has been left outside over night before the 
first day of May, the next morning the initials of your future 
mate will be written on the handkerchief. 

Stump your toe, kiss your thumb, and you will see your beau. 
If a woman loses her garter, she will lose her lover. 

Meeting a person whom you know and not being able to rec- 
ognize him at first means that he is to marry soon. 

Two spoons put in a glass denotes a wedding. 

If a woman dreams of getting a new bonnet, she will get a new 
lover. 

If a girl spills flour while she is baking, her husband will be a 
drunkard. 
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78. If a woman gets two forks at her plate, she will have two 
husbands. 

79. A hair found on the heel of your stocking will have the same 
color as that of your future mate. 

80. On the first day of May, take a mirror and look over your head 
into a body of water, and you will see your future husband or 
wife. 

81. Things for the bride to wear: 

Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue, 
And a piece of silver in her shoe. 

82. Name a fire after your lover. If it burns, he loves you; if not, 

he doesn’t. 


83. If you wear a wedding veil in a play, you will never be married. 

: 84. Place a four-leaf clover in your left shoe; the first man who 
takes your hand will be your lover some day. 

: 85. Go into a dark cellar and look into a mirror; your future 

. husband will be looking over your shoulder. 

' 86. Walk as many railroad rails as you are old without losing 
your balance. Look behind you when you have finished and 
you will see the person whom you are to marry. 

ll 87. When you see a red bird, start saying A B C’s. The letter 
you are saying when the bird flies, is the first letter of your 

” sweetheart’s name. You will marry that person some day 

<a unless the bird lights on a fence. 

88. Put a wishbone over the front door. The first man to enter 
of is your future husband. 

il 89. Ifa child is held by a hair across his nose, the first word he 


says will be the first word he says after marriage. 

90. Men with fine brown hair, light or dark, make the best hus- 
bands. They are quick, thoughtful, and less likely to be selfish 

y than extremely light haired or dark haired men. 

91. At sundown, go to a house where no one lives and throw a ball 
of twine out of the window, holding to one end of the twine. 
Begin winding and when the ball of twine hangs, ask “who 
holds my ball.” The name of your future husband or wife will 

vu. then be called. 

92. A young woman wishing to see her future husband in a dream 

Ce may do so by reciting the following to the new moon: 

“New Moon, true Moon, pray tell unto me, 

Who my future husband is to be, 


ew The color of his hair, the clothes he will wear, 
And the happy day he shall wed me.” 
ea If the young woman does not dream of a man, it means that she 


will never marry. 
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Get up on the first morning of May and before speaking to any 
one, look out of the window. The number of chickens you 
see will represent the number of years before you marry. 

If you sneeze before you eat, you will see your sweetheart 
before you sleep. 

If you cut off your finger nails on Saturday, you will have a 
beau on Sunday. 

If a young woman gets her dress wet when she is washing 
dishes or clothes, she will marry a drunkard. 

Boil an egg and cut it into halves. Take the yellow from one of 
the halves and fill the cavity in the white with salt. Eat the 
white half with the salt. The person whom you dream of 
giving you a drink that night will be your future husband or 
wife. 

If you dream of a white horse, you will get a letter from your 
sweetheart the next day. 

If you see a red bird during the week, you will see your sweet- 
heart on Sunday. 

Every time you see an old gray mare, make a wish to see your 
sweetheart, and your wish will come true. 

Name each of your arms for someone you love. Then allow a 
person to feel the pulse. The name of the arm whose pulse 
beats faster is the one who loves you best. 

When a man carries his newly wed wife through the front door 
of the house they are to live in, a happy life is in store for them. 
When a girl marries on a rainy day, her tears will be numbered 
by the raindrops that fall. 

Count every white wheel car that you see, stamping each one 
by wetting your thumb and hitting your fist in the palm of 
your hand. When you get to ninety-nine, you will see your 
future husband or wife. 

If friends impose on your good nature, you won't be successful 
in love. 

Count each white horse that you see. When you have counted 
one hundred, the next man you meet will be your future 
husband. 

Twist the stem of an apple. As the apple is turned, name a 
letter of the alphabet for each turn. The letter on which the 
stem breaks will be the first letter of the name of your future 
husband or wife. 

Turn a ring on the hands of three people, and the next person 
that you kiss will be your future husband or wife. 

If you place a piece of a wedding cake under your pillow the 


night after a wedding, you will dream of the person whom you 


are to marry. 
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111. When eating an orange, count the seeds. The number of seeds 
corresponding to that number in the alphabet will be the be- 
ginning in the last name of the person whom you are to marry. 

112. Ifa young woman is wearing a boy’s fraternity pin and sleeps 
with it on, her sweetheart will die. 

113. If you see a red bird fly to the right, you will see your sweet- 
heart before night. 

114. Place a horseshoe over the door, and the first person that 
enters will be your future husband or wife. 

: 115. On the first morning of May a girl should rise without speak- 

ing and turn around under a cedar tree three times and listen 

for noises. If she hears singing, she will be happily married. 

, If she hears knocking, it is the driving of nails in her coffin 
and she will die before she marries. If she hears no sound at 
all, she will never marry. 

116. When jumping a rope, repeat the letters of the alphabet. The 
letter you trip on will be the initial of your future husband or 


wife. 
. 117. Ifa girl puts her hand in a boy’s pocket, she will marry him. 
P 118. Ifa bride will wear the garter of a friend on her wedding day, 
we the one to whom the garter belongs will be the next to marry. 
119. Put the names of three members of the opposite sex on three 
- pieces of paper; wrap each name ina ball of mud. Place each 
" in a stream, and the first name to come out of the stream will 
- be your future husband or wife. 
120. Make a wish to see your sweetheart, and open the Bible. If 
“ you see the words “come to pass,” the wish will come true. 
of 121. If someone walks between sweethearts, they will quarrel. 
ur 122. If a young man will eat one hundred chicken gizzards, he can 
marry the girl he wants. 
ful 123. If you can cross your forefinger and little finger behind the 
two center fingers without the assistance of the other hand, 
a T you can marry the person you want. 
ure 124. Stand on one heel and turn around three times on the ground. 


Then remove the heel and there will be a hair the color of your 
ea future mate’s hair. 


the 125. If you have a hole in your stocking, you have a letter in the 


ure post office from your sweetheart. 
126. If you are going to marry on a certain day and a cow bawls at 
‘son noon, you will die before the wedding. 


127. If you dream of pencils, you will find a true lover and have 
the much happiness. 


you | 128. When two roosters are fighting, name them for two of your 
lovers. The one that whips is the one you will marry. 
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Never take two dishes in your hand at the same time while 
at the table eating. If you do, you will never marry. 

Say to the first lightning bug that you see, “Fly east, fly 
west. Fly to the one who loves me best.” The direction in 
which it flies is the way in which your lover lives. 

If you see a red bird and pull your finger ring off and make 
a wish to see your sweetheart before it flies, your wish will 
come true. 

If in the spring you catch the first butterfly you see and bite off 
its head, you can marry any person you desire. 

If you spin a chair, you will lose your lover. 

If you are caught in a whirlwind, you will receive an invitation 
to a wedding. 

Loop together two daisies and name each. Pull until one 
breaks, and the one that holds loves you best. 

If you see a rabbit run across the road to the right, you will 
see your sweetheart before tomorrow night. 

Take a teacup with coffee grounds in it and shake it around 
three times. Turn it upside down in the saucer, and the picture 
of your future husband or wife will be found in the cup. 

If you pull a hair from your head, name it, and pull it tightly 
between your forefingers and thumb and it curls, your lover 
is true. If not, your lover is untrue. 

Have someone fold together the four corners of a handker- 
chief. Think of one of your friends of the opposite sex, then 
pull the two corners of the handkerchief and if you get opposite 
corners, the person whom you selected loves you. 

If your head has a double crown, you will marry twice. 

If a girl kisses a boy or man with a mustache and gets a hair in 
her mouth, she will be an old maid. 

If a bride goes to the altar with salt in her pocket, she will 
always be happy. 

If a bride repeats statements on her wedding day, her husband 
will not stay with her long. 

On Chirstmas night, the first young man to cross your gate 
will be your true lover. 

If you are on your way to see your sweetheart and a squirrel 
crosses in front of you, you will have good luck. 

It is bad luck to open wedding gifts before the wedding. 
Place a thorn in your coat lapel. The next man you meet will 
be your husband. 

If you sleep with your shoes under the bed, you will never get 
married. 
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149. Pick the petals from a daisy and say of them as you pick, “yes, 
no, perhaps.” The last petal tells whether or not your sweet- 
heart loves you.” 

150. If you dream of seeing a coffin, you will soon get married. 

151. It is lucky for a couple being married to stand on a white fur 

rug. 

| 152. If two girls who are sleeping together for the first time will 

tie their toes together with a string, it will break during the 


7 night, and the one getting the shorter piece of string will 
marry first. 
153. Name a match for your sweetheart and if you can hold it until 
: it burns up completely without burning your fingers, your 
sweetheart loves you. 
. 154. To have good luck in marriage, wear as many borrowed gar- 
ments as you can on your wedding day. 
il 155. To be successful in love, hold an apple in your armpit until the 
apple is warm, and then eat it. 
d 156. If you cannot make up a bed efficiently, you will marry a good- 
e for-nothing man. 
157. It you eat beets, you are in love. 
ly 158. If you can jump over a broom placed on the seats of two 
or chairs, you will marry within a year. 
159. If you tie a knot in a cedar limb and name it and it grows, the 
w. person it is named for loves you. 
on 160. If you look into a coffee pot, you will never marry. 
te 161. If you see a hen flying with a red tail, you will marry the next 


person who sees her. 
162. If you find an odd number of grains on an ear of corn, you 
will marry twice, both times unhappily. 
163. Ifa girl allows dishwater to come to the boiling point, she will 
: not marry during that year. 
ill 164. If you dream of a coffin, you will marry rich but will die in a 
short time after the marriage. 
nd 165. Ifa girl dreams that she eats a pickle, an old bachelor will kiss 
her. 
ate 166. If you swallow the heart of a wild duck, you will marry the 
person that you desire. 


rel 167. When you go fishing, name the worm. If you catch a fish, 
your lover is true. 


168. If you pull a hair out of a girl’s head, she will love you. 
will | 169. If four people cross hands, the youngest will marry first. 


170. If anyone steps on the heel of your shoe, he is trying to get 
get your sweetheart. 


171. If you accidentally eat an insect, you will marry within a year. 
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172. 


180. 


181. 
182. 


183. 


184. 
185. 


186. 
187. 
188. 


189. 
190, 


T. J. FARR 


On the first morning in May, place a glass of water in the sun 
at sunrise and let it remain all day. At sunset, look into the 
water. If you are to die an old maid or old bachelor, a coffin 
will appear in the water. 

If you cut your fingernails for nine consecutive Sundays, you 
will marry whom you desire. 

Write the names of certain persons on slips of paper, roll them 
up, and drop them into a pan of water. The slip that remains 
rolled up in the morning contains the name of the person 
that you will marry. 

If a boy writes his first letter to a girl with a pencil, they will 
not be married to each other. 

If you throw a kiss to a red bird, he will take it to your sweet- 
heart. 

To shiver without any apparent cause signifies that you are in 
love. 

It brings bad luck to have peacock feathers in a room when a 
wedding takes place. 

The throwing of rice upon a wedded couple increases the prob- 
ability of their having children. 

If a girl wears the nest of a wasp in her clothes, her lover 
will always be true. 

If your big toe itches, you have a true lover. 

If you get caught while stealing something to eat, you will beg 
after you are married. 

To see two snakes at the same time is a sure sign that a 
wedding will soon take place. 

The presence of the family cat at a wedding brings good luck. 
If you walk in a graveyard on Hallowe’en night, you will see 
your future husband or wife. 

If you want your girl to love you, give her a beverage to drink 
into which has been put the web of a goose’s foot. 

Dip a stick into a glass of water. If it drops fewer than five 
times your lover is true. 

If a doctor attends a wedding, someone present will die within 
a year. 

To marry on the first day of the year causes misfortune. 

A bad thunderstorm during a wedding is a sign of an unhappy 
married life. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands, Collected and Edited by 
Mellinger Edward Henry. J. J. Augustin, New York, c. 1938. 
xv pp. 460. $5.50. 

Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands is a labor of love for three 
fine things—mountains, mountaineers, and mountain song. Every stroke 
that went into it was evidently laid on con amore. In Mr. Henry’s 
extraordinarily readable introduction to the collection, he records a 
development of interest curiously parallel to that described in Words- 
worth’s Michael. As with the poet, so with the ballad scholar: love 
of the mountains led to love of the mountain people and interest in 
their lives. The process was hastened, Mr. Henry states, by the 
chance hearing of a lecture at Blue Ridge, in 1923, delivered by C. 
Alphonso Smith. Thereafter, to the normal interests of Northern 
tourists in the Southern mountains, this genial New Jersey high 
school teacher and his wife added that of collecting ballads, not in 
any narrow, dehumanized scientific spirit, but in spontaneous love 
and admiration for the mountain people and their beautiful songs. 
They took people and songs as they found them, and their delight 
in song finding is as fresh and contagious as their delight in some 
hidden valley or lost cove. Since they have traveled or lived every- 
where in the mountain country, from the Blue Ridge of Virginia to 
the Great Smokies, their findings are comprehensively representative 
of Southern mountain folksong. In addition, the introduction is a 
glorified guidebook that the Governor’s Hospitality Committee of 
North Carolina and the similar committees of other Southern moun- 
tain states would do well to consult. Fourteen photographic illus- 
trations visualize the charm and human interest conveyed in words 
by the twenty-seven page introduction. 


The songs number 180 titles, many of which are represented by 
several variants. Of these, twenty-nine are clearly recognizable 
American versions or variants of Child ballads, and two or three 
more are parallel or secondary to Child pieces. With the texts are 
given twenty-two tunes, several of which are variants of the same 
ballad. The greatest find in this group is “King Henry Fifth’s 
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Conquest of France” (Child, No. 164), in two variants, one by Mrs, 
Harmon, of North Carolina, the other by Mr. Harmon. “Not hitherto 
found in America before the summer of 1930,” this ballad occupied 
the spotlight of American interest in traditional pieces for a year, 
until Mrs. Helen Flanders found another version in Vermont. For- 
tunately, both the Henrys and Mrs. Flanders recorded tunes. After 
the Child pieces, the later importations bulk large. In this second 
group, “The Yorkshire Bite” and “Little Dicky Whigburn” are real 
treasures. The former, too, is matched by a variant in Flanders and 
Northfleet’s Country Songs of Vermont. “Little Dicky Whigburn” 
is that rare bird, a cantefable. Most of the other imported pieces 
correspond to pieces in such collections as Campbell-Sharp-Karpeles’ 
English Folk-Songs of the Southern Appalachians, Cox’s Folk-Songs 
of the South, and Hudson’s Folksongs of Mississippi. Whatever its 
ultimate origin may have been, “The Bugaboo” (No. 49) is a jaunty 
bit of sex comedy. The song is reminiscent of a very interesting 
group known as songs of the night visit (cf. C. R. Baskervill’s article 
in PMLA, XXXVI). As in most collections, pieces of known 
American origin are comparatively few, and usually inferior. Most 
of those recorded are matched by such collections as Cox’s and 
Hudson’s and by Louise Pound’s American Ballads and Songs. 
Many of them, like the lachrymose “Little Rosewood Casket,” are 
folksongs only by virtue of popular acceptance and ultimate destina- 
tion. 


Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands has, according to my count, 
forty tunes, of which more than half belong to Child ballads. In view of 
the general richness of the collection, it is regrettable that more airs were 
not recorded. 


Though the work of a self-confessed amateur, the editing has 
been done by a man who knows his way about in American folksong, 
as well as along mountain trails. And wherever the editor needed 
guides, he knew where to go. The introduction and the head-notes 
pay generous tribute to such scholars as G. L. Kittredge, Phillips 
Barry, Reed Smith, and R. W. Gordon. 
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Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands, though conventional in 
its organization and presentation of material, fully justifies 
the inclusive implications of its title. It is informed by a 
genuine affection for the country, the people, and the songs. The 
reviewer wishes for the book the same joys of the trail and of safe 
harborage that its collectors encountered in the Blue Ridge and the 
Great Smokies. Like its editor, whom every folklorist has seen at 
folk festivals and folklore meetings, it is a stout and hearty and 
happy book. May it have good traveling! 


Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
University of North Carolina 
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